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PRICE OF WISDOM. 
Time, the price of Wisdom: or the Conversation of a 


day between a Father and his Son. Boston: Pub- 

lished by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, at 

their Depository, No. 47, Cornhill. 

This book is a very pleasing example of that profit- 
able intercourse which a Father should always main- 
tain with his children, giving them all the advantage 
of his knowledge and experience in the world, accom- 
panied with those cautions and suggestions which are 
of immense value, especially to sons, in enabling them 
to resist the temptations and avoid the dangers which 
lay thick in their path through this wicked world. 
This book would he a very valuable addition to any 
Sabbath School Library. 

[Exrract.] 

When Henry met his father again, it was at 
the dinner table. Mr. G. was one of those, who 
delight to kindle the glow of happiness in all 
around them. He always met his family with a 
smile, which seemed to emanate froma mind of 
perpetual sunshine. It was always touching and 
delightful, to see him return from the important 
station which he filled in society, to mingle in the 
innocent sportiveness of his children, with every 
expression of gentleness and affection; and to 
know that he had brought from the clashing in- 
terests, and warring passions, with which he had 
come in contact abroad, an unruffled mind, and a 
good temper. His home, he ever made attract- 
ive and happy. Nor would he permit any shade 
of sullenness, or gloom, to mar the beauty of its 
endearments, or disturb the calmness of its joys. 
It was the abode of peace and contentment. His 
example was a mild and beautiful light, that won 
to imitation, and his lessons of virtue were like a 
soft and gentle distillation, that worked gradually, 
but effectually, to the heart. He always took 
occasion to seize on any interesting occurrence 
ofthe day, and draw from it, while fresh to the 
mind, its moral instruction, in a manner, at once 
natural and impressive. 

It had happened, during the forenoon, that a 


person had been placed on trial for his life, be- | r 








fore the court which was then holding its session, 
in the town where Mr. G. resided. Henry, in 
his way to school, had passed the crowd that were 
following the wretched man from prison, and his 
haggard, languished appearance had made a deep 
impression on his mind. Soon after the family 
were seated at table, he commanced the conver- 


sation, by noticing the circumstance, and addres- | 


sing his father, said, ‘‘ Do you know, father, who 
that poor man was?” 

A tear started involuntarily to the eye of Mr. 
G. as Henry asked this question, and after a mo- 
ment’s silence, he replied, ‘‘I do, my dear; in 
his youth I knew him well. I will give you, in 
few words, his history, and it will form an appro- 
priate continuation of the subject we commenced 
this morning, and which I promised to renew at 
this time.” 

Henry listened with deep attention, and Mr. 
G. began— 

**His morning was without a cloud. None 
ever dawned more pleasantly or serenely. His 
parents were respectable and wealthy people, and, 
to human appearance, had every thing to make 
them happy. The unclouded childhood of their 
son, passed away in innocence, and gave the pro- 
mise of a bright and useful life. He was the 
child of their hopes, and the object of their fond- 
est caresses. From day to day, they watched 
the opening powers of his mind, and saw with de- 
light the increasing loveliness he exhibited. Each 
unfolding beauty wove itself in every fibre of their 
hearts, and brightened the prospect of their exist- 
ence. Still more did affection strengthen, as 
their dependance increased. They had watched 
over and cherished him, and now they thought 
that he, in turn, would cherish them, when their 
strength should fail, and when, in the feebleness 
of old age, they should descend the vale of life. 
They centred upon him all their affections and 
hopes, and thought, in leaning on his arm for 
support, to go down to a comfortable grave. 
Time passed on, and his bosom was still remark- 
able for the softness of its sensibility. His spirits 
were still buoyant, and his affections still warm. 
Not a shadow of guilt had yet passed over his 
character. It was then I knew him.” 

After a moment’s pause, in which Mr. G. sup- 
pressed, with difficulty, some struggling emotions 
of tenderness, he proceeded: ‘‘ But at length he 
did not manifest his usual attachment. He be- 
came, gradually, less fond of his parents’ society, 
and of all the sweet delights of the domestic cir- 
cle. They looked in vain for those endearing 
kindnesses, which had always gladdened their 
hearts, and flowed spontaneously from his own. 
It was withering to their feelings to be treated 
with the least neglect, but they could not admit 
the thought that their son did not love them. 
They feared that some secret sorrow depressed 
his mind, and hoped that its momentary cloud 
would soon pass away. They invited him to un- 
bosom his grief to them, but alas, their sympathy 
only met with a cruel repulse. His temper was 
soured. He indulged, even towards his parents, 
unkind feelings and angry words. The calm and 
pleasant cheerfulness of his countenance faded 
away, and the dark shade of a repulsive frown, 
settled upon it. All the mild and amiable feelings 
which had thrown such a softening charm over 
his character, now became chilled, and the most 
unhappy passions had taken their place. 

The cause at length became evident. He had 
indulged in habits of idleness, and these habits 








repared the way for those of dissipation. He 
fell into bad company: sinners enticed him from 





‘the paths of virtue, and he consented. At first? 
_he only sipped at the cup of pleasure. He meant 
/not to drink deep of it; but the little he had takem, 
Vitiated his appetite, and he drank on. Gradu- 
| ally he passed {rom one excess to another, till he 
at length found himself a miserable outcast from 
| society, with his character gone, and his prospects 
of happiness darkened forever. lt was too late. 
| He awoke only to wretchedness. The chains of 


? 
i 


je were riveted fast upon him.” 


Here Mr. G. again paused, overcome by the 
| force of his emotions, and a silence of some mo- 
ments ensued, At length Henry, much affected, 
inquired about his parents, and Mr. G, contin- 
ued:— 

‘*They received the shock, but did not long 
survive it. It crushed their aged hearts, and 
‘brought down their grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.’ Nothing could have exceeded the 
agony of their feelings, in consequence of the er- 
rors of their son. But now, my Henry, tell me, 
what lesson do you draw from the history of this 
wretched man?”’ : 

Henry. Is it not father, that I should beware 
of the first sin, and of the waste of a moment? 

Mr. G. It is, my child. Everything, as I 
told you this morning, depends upon the right im- 
provement of your youth. Your danger lies in 
squandering a moment, or daring to violate, in a 
very slight degree, the monitor within your breast. 
This once done, the next step from virtue is 
easier, and the next easier still, till at length, we 
are hurried down the vortex of vice, with a force 
we are unable to resist. So gradual, my dear, is 
the progress of sin. The poor man you saw to- 
day, would once have shuddered at the thought 
of his ever becoming what heis. But he thought- 
lessly wasted the golden moments of his youth:— 
and then, the Adversary of all good, who, when 
he finds any one idle, takes them into his own 
employ, suggested to his vacant mind, wicked 
thoughts; and when he had indulged those 
thoughts a little while, he began to desire that 
they might be gratified: and when those desires 
were a little longer entertained, they began to 
ripen into resolution;—and a little longer, and he 
was doing those very things, which had formerly 
shocked him to think of. Oh, my child, never 
parley with sin. It flatters at first, but it allures 
to destroy: ‘At last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.’ Let me repeat to you, 
that you are now writing your future destiny, 
either in characters, so bright and blazing that no 
distress can quench them, or so deep and dark 
that no tears can wash them away.” 














RELIGION. 

From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE EVENING WALK. 

‘* Henry,” said Mr. Morden to his son, as they 
were returning from a visit to an aged pensioner 
on his bounty, ‘‘are you unwell this evening? 
Why are you so unusually silent.” ‘‘ No, dear 
papa, I thank you, I was only thinking,” and he 
attempted to rise into his ordinary flow of spirits, 
but they had scarcely reached the corner of the 
field, before he was again walking silently on be- 
fore, pulling to pieces a bunch of violets he had 
gathered. 

** When you have finished your work of des- 
truction, my dear,” said Mr. M. smiling, ‘‘ per- 
haps you will Jet me have a share in your medi- 
tations.” 

‘ Papa,” said he, ‘‘I was thinking of Mrs. 
Morris.” ‘*In what a calm and peaceful state 
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of mind she seemed this evening.” His father re- 
plied—‘‘ her sun is going down like the bright 
orb yonder, without a cloud—with what an affec- 
tionate glow of feeling, the aged saint placed her 
hands on your head and gave you her blessing.”’ 

‘‘ She did indeed, papa,” said Henry—his eyes 
filling with tears of emotion. 

‘This morning, as I lay awake, before Sarah 
knocked at my door to tell me it was time to rise, 
I was thinking of what Mrs. M. said the last time 
we went to see her—that she was very happy, 
for she knew she was going to heaven, and there 
she should always be praising and worshipping 
God.” ‘ Well, my dear, and do you not think 
it will be the greatest enjoyment she can con- 
ceive of?” ‘* Yes, papa,”’ he added in a hesi- 
tating manner, ‘‘ but when we are at church, and 
Iam hearing the clergyman speak of the dear 
Redeemer—when they sing so sweetly, and when 
we join in prayer—I seem very happy, but I soon 
get tired, not of it you know, papa, but tired wit 
it; and this morning I was almost ready to think 
that heaven could not be such a very happy 
place—if they never leave off worship there; but 
I know it was wicked to think so, papa, and it is 
this,” he added, hanging down his head, and co- 
loring deeply, ‘‘it is this that has made me so 
melancholy.” 

‘« My dear child,” said his father, ‘‘ the reason 
that we cannot worship God without weariness 
here, is that our bodies are frail and impaired by 
the fall—as our Lord said to his disciples, ‘ The 
spirit is willing; but the flesh is weak’—but if we 
go to heaven, all this weakness, which is the con- 
sequence of sin, will be taken away, and our 
spirits will, at the resurrection, be united to per- 
fect bédies, which will be able to serve God per- 
fectly.”’ 

‘‘T did not think of that,’ said Henry, ‘‘ and 
that is what is meant by those verses of the beau- 
tiful chapter which was read at my cousin Wil- 
liam’s funeral—‘ It is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power,’ &c.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. M. 
‘‘this is a fresh proof that the Bible is not like 
any human production—the best uninspired work 
at the second or third perusal grows familiar, and 
often uninteresting, but here you may read again, 
and again, and still find something new; like the 
splendid double refracting crystals we were ex- 
amining this morning, each truth only requires 
to be placed in some peculiar point of view, and 
a thousand beauties appear which were undis- 
covered before.” ‘‘ But, papa, do you think there 
will be nothing in heaven but praising God?” 
‘© We are told but little in the scriptures of the 
nature of the state of blessedness; indeed, it would 
be impossible for language to give an adequate 
idea of things beyond our comprehension, but from 
what accounts are given us, we may, I think, 
without any unjustifiable flight of fancy, conclude, 
that it will be a place of employment, as well as 
enjoyment.; It is said, ‘They serve (not merely 
praise, but serve) him day and night in his tem- 
ple.’ All the powers of our minds will there be 
strengthened and sanctified, and no doubt they 
will be all called into exercise. The Christian, 
under the influences of the Holy Spirit here, longs 
and strives to obey the commands of God, but 
‘finds he has a wicked heart, that when he would 
do good, evil is present with him—but there all 
sin will be for ever taken away, and the service 
of God will constitute his highest happiness, as 
his inability to obey God perfectly here, caused 
his greatest sorrow. ‘‘ Perhaps glorified saints 
may be employed as ministering spirits to the 
heirs of salvation. And what a source of pleasure 
it must be to convey to the minds of those on earth 
the consolations they need—to watch over and 
assist them, and to guide their departing spirits 
to the mansions prepared for them.” 

‘*This reminds me, papa, that when you sent 
me to Matloc with a letter for Mr. C——, and I 
fell and sprained my ancle, I was sure you would 
not be angry with me for returning without taking 





importance; and I wished a hundred times I had 
not fallen, and this made me turn and turn again 
to try to go, though I could not.” 

‘*True, my dear boy, the comparison is just. 
Tis so that the Christian, when walking in the 
ways of righteousness, often stumbles and falls; 
but in heaven he will never be faint or weary, and 
will only return from the discharge of some de- 
lightful commission, to see the countenance of 
his gracious Saviour beaming on him, and to hear 
him say—‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’ ”’ 
‘*Can you not tell me any thing more of heav- 
en, papa?”’ said Henry, who now seemed warmly 
interested. ‘‘Increase of knowledge will, no 
doubt, be another source of bliss,” replied Mr. 
Morden. ‘‘ We shall there know more of the 
goodness, power, and holiness of God—we shall 
see all the ways of his providence clearly, and 
shall thus be continually gaining fresh reasons to 
love him more. When Mr. L——, the mission- 
ory, passed the evening with us last week, were 
you not delighted to hear what he told us of the 
conversion of the heathen, and of their forsaking 
their idols for the worship of God.” 

‘I was indeed, papa, it seemed as if I could 
have staid up all night without being tired, to lis- 
ten to him.” 

**Well, my dear, the inhabitants of heaven 
have these tidings more frequently, and more 
fully than we. It is said the angels rejoice over 
one sinner that repenteth; and will not the saints 
rejoice also?”’ 

‘*T have just thought of another source of plea- 
sure, papa, I heard you say that people will know 
their friends in glory, and will it not be delightful 
to sit and talk together about all that happened 
to them while they were on earth, and how the 
Redeemer brought them safely thither? It will 
be something like our winter evenings, only far 
more happy, when you and mamma sit round the 
fire side, and tell me what you did when you were 
young, and how God first made you love to think 
and talk of him, and to seek his mercy, and to 
love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Fron the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE BIBLE CLASS, 

Thomas and Henry Williams were children 
of a pious laborer, who sent them at an early age 
to the Sunday school at Beddington, a small parish, 
of which the Rev. Mr. Hilbert was the vicar. By 
their punctuality, diligence, and general good 
conduct, they made considerable progress, and 
gained the approbation and esteem of the teach- 
ers. It had been recommended to the good vicar 
to form a Bible class, and to choose, from the 
Sunday school, the most diligent and well informed 
boys. Thomas and Henry were first selected, 
and soon gave proofs of their assiduity, by their 
correct answers to the different questions pro- 
posed on the verses of scripture appointed for 
their meditation. As new year’s day was ap- 
proaching, the vicar intimated his desire that the 
class would direct their attention to Rey. xxi. 5, 
as a verse appropriate to the commencement of 
the year. ‘* He that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold I make all things new.” 

On the evening of the first day of January, all 
were assembled in the vestry of Beddington 
Church, and the vicar proceeded: —‘‘ The chap- 
ter before us contains asublime description of the 
new heaven and new earth, that is, of the state 
of eternal blessedness, where all the righteous 
will dwell with God, and be entirely freed from 
all sorrow, pain, and death, all the former things 
being passed away. How glorious, how happy 
such a state! Let it be your great concern, my 
dear boys, to seek the Lord, and secure an in- 
terest in that everlesting blessedness.” 

‘** And He that sat upon the throne, said, Be- 
hold I make all things new.” Thomas Williams, 
who is here intended, and what is the throffe al- 
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it, as it was an accident, but, I knew you would 
be sorry it had not reached him, as it was of great 


iv. 2, This throne is in heaven, upon which He 
sat who is described in ver. 8, as the Holy, holy 
holy Lord God Almighty. In chap. xx. 11, it ig 
called ‘‘a great white throne,” before which all 
the dead, both small and great, stand that they 
might be judged, according to their works, 
Vicar.—Very well. It is God then who sits 
upon the great white throne. Why is it called a 
white throne? 

Thomas.—I suppose, sir, to express the purity 
and equity of the Divine Being in all His proceed- 
ings. 

Vicar.—Henry Williams, you are the next in 
the class, what is the meaning of the word ‘ be- 
hold.”’ . 

Henry.—It is designed to express something re- 
markable, and to excite the attention of the hear- 
er or reader. 
Vicar.—Exactly so. 
any quotations? 
Henry.—Yes, sir, with many. Isa. xii. 2, 
‘* Behold! God is my salvation.”? Lam. i. 12, 
‘* Behold and see, if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow.” Acts xlii. 41. ‘‘ Behold ye des- 
pisers, and wonder, and perish.”” 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
‘* Behold, now is the accepted time, behold now 
is the day of salvation.”’ 

Vicar.—These are quite tothe purpose. When, 
therefore, you read tige word in the present verse, 
you are to understand, that God isthe Author 
and restorer of all things. Now then, Thomas, 
in what respects does God make all things new? 
Thomas.—I will endeavor to answer, as well 
as I can. First, God, as the Creator, renews 
the face of the earth.” Psalm civ. 30. ‘‘ Thou 
renewest the face of the earth. In winter all is 
barrenness, the leaves have departed from the 
trees, the flowers from the gardens, the cattle 
from the fields; but the ground is only resting 
till He commands, who makes all things new, then 
Nature revives from her slumber, and vegetation 
returns. Soon all is clothed anew, and all pro- 
claims the Almighty’s power.” 

2. God renews the constitutions of men. Psalm, 
xc. 3. ‘*Thou turnest man to destruction, and 
sayest, return ye children of men.” How many 
whom sickness has brought to the borders of the 
grave, have been restored to life, and health, and 
vigor, as in the case of Hezekiah. Isa. xxxviii. 
13—17. 

3. He renews the temporal circumstances of 
men. By losses and embarrassments some are 
brought exceedinglyjlow. Job was thus reduced, 
and yet his latter end was greater than his begin- 
ning. The Lord has promised, that when the 
poor and needy seek water, and there is none, 
and their tongue faileth for thirst, He will hear 
them, and not forsake them. Isa. xli. 17. 

4. He renews the hearts of sinners. The 
hearts of all men are evil, corrupt, and despe- 
rately wicked, and must be renewed ere they can 
be a fit residence for God. That it is He who 
effects this is evident from Ezek. xxxvi. 26. “A 
new heart also will I give you,”’ &c. 

5. He renews the state of His Church. Isa. 
li. 3. The Lord shall comfort Zion; He will 
comfort all her waste places. He will make her 
wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the gar- 
den of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be found 
therein, thanksgiving, aed the voice of melody. 
See also Isa. xxxiii. 8—10. 

6. He renews the comforts of His people. 
David prays, Psalm li. 10. ‘‘ Restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me with thy 
free spirit.” 

7. He renews the earthly inanimate remains of 
His creatures in the morning of the resurrection. 
All that are in the graves shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth. The sleeping dust of His 
poople shall then be collected, and vivified. A 
delightful reunion will then take place between 
the body and the soul, and they shall be for ever 
with the Lord. . Oh! what an immense multitude 
of bodies will be resuscitated at that eventful pe- 


Are you prepared with 





luded to? 
Thomas.—By comparing this verse with Rev. 


riod, when the graves shall resign their deposites, 
and the sea deliver up her dead. He that sits on 
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the throne, will say, ‘‘ Behold, I make all things 
new.” 

Finally. But the entire and complete fulfil- 
ment of this verse is to be seen in heaven, where 
new hearts, new voices, new powers, new scenes, 
new glories, will then be triumphant. Old things 
will then be passed away, sins, sorrows, afflic- 
tions, and death, which reigned in the former 
world, will have no being in the new world of 
glory. All will be new. 

Vicar.—I am much pleased with your appro- 
priate thoughts, and your apt introduction of 
scripture. What a fund of consolation and in- 
struction is contained in this verse! Adapted to 
drive away despair; to console the afflicted; to 
instruct the seeking sinner, and to animate the 
righteous, as he passes onward toheaven. Think 
of it, my dear boys, at all seasons. It is addres- 
sed to the husbandman, the tradesman, the Christ- 
ian, the penitent, the afflicted, and the dying, who, 
under these various circumstances should listen 
to the voice which says from the Throne, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, I make all things new.”” What cannot He 
accomplish! 

Here the good vicar ceased, and having put 
some other questions to the rest of the class, he 
distributed to each of them a little book which he 
had purchased from the Religious Tract Society’s 
Depository, and dismissed them, having first im- 
plored for them the blessing of Him who sits on 
the Throne. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY .—Wo. VI. 
MeERcurRY. 
Fath. Well, children, who wants to hear 
about Mercury to-night? 


Hen. I, papa, for one, 

Jane. And I, for another. 

Fath. Well, Mercury had many officers and 
employments. He was the messenger of the 


gods, the patron of travellers, of thieves, of ora- 
tors, of merchants, and of shepherds, and the con- 
ductor of the souls of the dead into the infernal 


regions. 
Hen. The patron of thieves, papa? 
Fath. Yes, and he was so expert in the busi- 


ness, himself, that he stole the quiver of Apollo, 
the trident of Neptune, the girdle of Venus, the 
sword of Mars, and the anvil of Vulcan. 

Jane. O, papa, stop, if you please; I don’t 
understand half of those things; I don’t know 
what a trident is, nor why Vulcan should have an 
anvil, 

Fath. Vulcan had an anvil because he was a 
blacksmith, and a trident is a wand with three 
prongs at the end. 

Hen. 1 knew before that he conducted the 
souls of the dead to the infernal regions, because 
I have read that dialogue, in my school-book, 
about Mercury and Charon, and an Indian. 

Fath. And you might have known that he was 
the patron of travellers, too, if you had understood 
those two lines of Young’s: ‘‘ Deaths stand, like 
Mercurys, in every way, and kindly point us to 
our journey’s end.” 

Jane. ‘What does that mean, papa? 

Fath. Statues of Mercury were formerly placed 
by the road-side, to point out the way to travel- 
lers, and to this Young alludes. Mercury is re- 
presented as a young man, holding in one hand a 
purse, with a cock on his wrists, as an emblem 
of vigilance, and at his feet a goat, a scorpion, 
and a fly. 

Hen. What are those wings coming out of his 
head and feet for? 

Fath. Jupiter gave him a winged cap, and 
winged sandals for his feet. He has in his hand 
the caduceus, a wand entwined with two serpents, 
which had the power to wake those who were 
asleep, and to cause sleep in those who were 
awake. : 

Jane. I saw two lines about that, papa, in 
some book, the other day: 





‘* He grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly, 
Or in soft slumber, seals the wakeful eye.”’ 

Fath. Those lines are from Homer’s Odyssey. 
Mercury had also a sword, by means of which he 
could make himself invisible, or assume any shape 
he pleased. He was called Hermes, by the 
Egyptians, who ascribe to him the invention of 
geometry, of astronomy, and of hieroglyphics. 

Hen. It seems he did some good, then, though 
he was such a thief. 

Fath. Yes, and besides this, he invented the 
lyre. It is said that he saw on the sea-shore, 
one day, a shell, with a fibre of the animal who 
inhabited it, stretched across the opening. Upon 
pulling this string, a melodious sound was pro- 
duced, and this suggested to Mercury the idea of 
adding more strings, in which way, he invented 
the lyre. 

Hen. Very ingenious! I dare say that part of 
the story is true. 

Fath. I have two anecdotes of Mercury to 
relate to you, but must reserve them for the next 
evening. 








THE NURSERY. 








Lucy and her Dolls. 

Lucy Ann, when only two or three years old, 
was a very serious, thoughtful child. She always 
used to say her prayers night and morning, and 
would often ask interesting questions about Christ 
and Heaven. 

By the time she was four or five years old, she 
had quite a number of dolls and various kinds of 
toys, which her friends, when they came to visit 
the family, had given her. 

With these, Lucy Ann, often used to sit down 
and play. One day, after she had been amusing 
herself with her toys for along time, she came 
into tho room where her mother was, looking very 
sorrowful, and as though she had been weeping. 
Her mother said to her, ‘‘ Lucy Ann, my dear, 
what is the matter? What makes you look so 
sorrowful?” She burst into tears and was not 
able to answer. ‘‘ Come, my dear, tell mother, 
what is the matter?” 

After a while, she said, ‘“‘I am afraid I have 
been making my dolls my idols.” 

Soon after this, her mother found that she had 
taken all her dolls, and some, if not all her other 
toys, and had broken them to pieces and burnt 
them to ashes. 

The mother had often talked with her little 
daughter about the Bible, and about keeping all 
God’s commands; and she had told her, no doubt, 
that if she loved any body, or any thing, more 
than she loved God, it was breaking his law—it 
was setting up idols in her heart. 

Now I suppose that Lucy Ann, while engaged 
in her play, was thinking over the solemn things 
which her mother had told her; and which she 
had read in her Bible; and she found she was 
loving her play-things more than she loved God. 
This alarmed her, and made her feel sorrowful; 
and then she determined to destroy these idols. 

It is not wrong for children to have these toys, 
unless they give to them that love, which they ought 
to give to God only. If we love any thing more 
than God, we set up idols in our hearts. And 
that is idolatry which God hates. 

[Sabbath School Facts. 





Wreath of Evergreens. 

I cence heard a minister, when talking in a great 
meeting, relate some interesting things about a 
little girl of his acquaintance. 

She was one day picking evergreens, and mak- 
ing wreaths to put on her head, and round her 
bosom, so as to make herself look gay. I sup- 


pose she did not stop to think how much danger 
there is, that children when they try to make 
themselves look gay, will feel proud. 
Perhaps she did not think how much God dis- 
likes to see any one proud and how wicked it is. 
Some one, as he passed by and saw what she 
was doing, said to her, 


‘* My little friend, how much better it would 
be for you, to attend to the concerns of your soul, 
while so many men and womeu, and children too 
in this town, are now seeking the Lord, than to 
be decking yourself with those fading things.” 

_ And how much better it would have been! yes, 
it was time; those evergreens were fading things. 
I know that they keep fresh and green all the 
year; and that the cold’ snows of winter, only 
make them the more fresh, when they are left to 
grow: but I know too, that when plucked up, 
their freshness and their beauty soon fade away. 
Just so will death, or old age soon destroy the 
freshness and the beauty of every youthful cheek. 

I have seen, a lovely child—O, she was a love- 
ly and a playful child! Her little cheeks were as 
red as the new blown rose of spring. When 
wearied with my studies, I often ran down where 
little Mary lived, to sit and see her play, and see 
her rosy cheeks, and laughing eyes. She was 
her father’s and her mother’s idol. ‘‘ O,”’ thought 
I, ‘can that lovely flower ever droop and fade 
away??? Ah, yes. Therose soon left her cheek; 
and by and by she died. I saw her when laid in 
the little cofin. Even then, a sweet smile was 
on her lips; but her eyes were shut; and she was 
pale, and cold, and dead. Little Mary now lies 
in the dark tomb, where she is mouldering into 
dust. 

One day the cheeks of every child will be pale, 
and cold, and dead, like little Mary’s; and so 
will the cheeks of the little girl, who picked the 
evergreens. And that was the reason she was 
told, ‘‘it would be better for her to attend to the 
concerns of her soul, than to be decking herself 
with those fading things.’? The man knew she 
would die sometime, perhaps while young; and 
then her body, which she had so carefully adorned, 
would turn back to dust; but her soul, which she 
had neglected, would live forever; and if she 
continued to neglect it, it would be banished from 
Christ and all the joys of heaven. 

But there ic another thing about that little girl, 
more interesting than anything I have yet told 
you. She believed what that man said; and she 
left off decking her body, which would so soon 
die; and began, with great earnestness, to attend 
to the concerns of her precious soul. In a short 
time she found the pearl of great price. She now 
hopes, that, when the rose shall fade from her 
cheek, and her eyes be closed in death, the Sa- 
viour will take her to bloom in immortal youth 
and beauty in his paradise above. [ab. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Bird’s Nest. 

John came to his father, saying, I have found 

a bird’s nest, with three eggs in it. Before the 
father could reply, Sarah said, ‘Is it not very 
cruel in you to take i1t?—how should you like to 
have your house pulled down, and the materials 
taken away, when you were gone out of it, or 
driven from it? Is it right, father, for John to 





| take the nest?” 


Father. 1 do not like to habituate my children 
to acts of cruelty, yet it.is necessary, in some 
cases, to take the eggs or young of some birds, 
and God himself allows it. Deut. xxii.6. But 
they were not to take the dam with the young; 
while we may take the creatures for our use, or 
to prevent them becoming too numerous, yet God 
would teach us tenderness, and rot wantonly to 
sport with the lives or even the feelings of a bird. 

John. What a curious nest it is!—who taught 
them to build their nest in this manner? 

Father. That God who made them has given 
a faculty which we call instinct, by which they 
excel all the wisdom and ingenuity of man. We 
might have supposed that they had served an ap- 
prenticeship to their business, and employed all 
their ability and time on this one object; yet, 
without any care and study, one generation after 
another build their very first nests just in the same 





way, and apparently as skilfully, as the last nest 
the bird builds. Man improves by experience, 
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but their work is complete at first. Man has lit- | 
tle reason to glory, and be proud of his works; | 
while the flowers of the field excel him in beauty, 
the little birds excel him in skill. 

John. Dothey all make the same kind of nests? 

Father. No: their style of architecture, the 
materials they use and the places they select, are 
as various as their different species, which never 
vary from their accustomed form in any region 
they inhabit. An eagle’s nest was found ia the 
Peak of Derbyshire, made of great sticks, resting, 
one end on the edge of a rock, the other ona 
birch-tree. Upon these was a layer of rushes, 
and over them a layer of heath; and on the heath 
rushes again; upon which lay a young one, and 
an addled egg; and by them a lamb, a hare, and 
three heathpouts. The common magpie makes a 
curious nest, with a singular dome, composed of 
sharp thorns and briars, which reach all round to 
keep off the enemy, and to protect the eggs and 
young. There are two openings, on the opposite 
sides, to admit the owner, and that she may be 
able to escape on one side if attacked on the other, 
while these openings will not admit larger birds 
than themselves, and smaller they can in general 
resist. But, in hot climates, where they are more 
in danger from hostile foes, their ingenuity is still 
more remarkable. The Taylor-bird makes its 
nest by fixing it to aleaf. It picks up adead leaf, 
sews it to the side of a living one with its bill; its 
thread is fine fibres; its lining, feathers, gossa- 
mer, and down; its eggs are white, the bird a 
light yellow, and its weight only three-sixteenths 
of an ounce; hence such a slight support can 
bear its weight. How careful to sit on their eggs 
the necessary time! What care and attention 
do they pay to their young, so that they will al- 
most starve themselves to feed them! What care 
to place them out of danger—thus the eagle, be- 
ing capable of soaring, makes her nest on high. 
Job. xxxix. 27. The swallow, as if conscious 

















that the hand of the destroyer was not to disturb 
the sanctuary, makes her nest near the temple of 
the Lord. Ps. Ixxxiv. 3. While the owl seeks 
a place not entered by the foot of man. Isa, 
xxxix. 15, And even the artless dove enters into 
the hole of the rock; Jeremiah xlviii. 28; for God 
doth instruct them. And is he thus careful of the 
birds of the air, and will he not much more take 
care of you, if you place yourselves under his 
care; and will he not make you wise unto salva- 
tion if you really desire it? From the appropriate 
situation in which the nest is placed, the word is 
used sometimes in Scripture to denote a high and 
secure habitation, and quiet resting-place. Job 
xxix. 18, Obadiah 4, Hab. ii. 9. But there is no 
place so secret where God cannot see thee—so 
concealed where Satan cannot find thee, nor so 
secure but death will dislodge thee. The only 
secure place is in Christ; he says, ‘‘I will give 
thee rest.” [London Teachers’ Offering. 





OBITUARY. 





ELIZABETW’S LAST SABBATH. 


Several years since, I spent aseason in A——. 

One Sabbath I went into the Sabbath school, 
and heard a class recite, whose teacher was ab- 
sent. It was an interesting class of girls, from 
ten totwelve years of age. 

The lesson for the Sabbath, was where Christ 
told his disciples about his going up to Jerusalem, 
and suffering many things and being crucified, 
&c. The little girls were very attentive to every 
word that was said to them; and to all the ques- 
tions that were asked. I believe the last ques- 
tion in the question book, was, 

** Why ought we often to think of death?” 

I then asked Ellen, who had appeared very se- 
rious, why it was, we were so unwilling to think 
about death? 

**One reason may be,” said she, ‘‘ because 
we may fear we are not prepared to die: and 











another reason may be, because we don’t know 
how suddenly we may die.” 








I was much surprised to hear Ellen give such | 


true answers; and J was affected to see her look 
so solemn. 

‘Ves, Ellen,” said I, ‘‘ no doubt these are the 
reasons which make a great many people unwil- 
ling to think about death. But they are the very 
reasons why they ought to think about death, so 
that they may be prepared, however suddenly 
death may come.” 

I then began to talk to them about the solemn 
truth, that they must all die: and that they might 
die while they were young. ‘‘I have seen graves 
shorter than yours would be. Now let me tell 
you, dear children, that you are all as likely to 


die without a moment’s warning,—unexpectedly, |* 


as others. Some one of you may now be enjoy- 
ing her last Sabbath,—her last opportunity to re- 
ceive instruction in the Sabbath school. ‘To-day, 
for the last time, she may be entreated to repent.” 
It was a solemn time. We all wept. It seemed 
as though this was the last Sabbath, to some one 
of us: but we little knew which. O, it was one 
of the loveliest—one on whose cheek was the rose 
of health and beauty. Yes, it was Elizabeth 
M , who sat next to Ellen. She was attend- 
ing the Sabbath school for the last time! O, if we 
had only known it, what a scene that would have 
been! 

Elizabeth was taken sick very suddenly that 
same week; and the next week, on Christmas 
day morning, she closed her eyes forever, on all 
the joys and pleasures of this world—she died. 

It affects my heart even now, when I look back 
and think how suddenly that lovely youth was cut 
down—to remember the sorrow which almost 
overwhelmed the pious father and mother—and 
to think of the tears which flowed down the cheeks 
of her little mates, especially those who belonged 
to her class in the Sabbath school. I met that 
class a few Sabbaths after Elizabeth was taken 
away, and reminded them of what was said on the 
last Sabbath she was with them. They remem- 
bered it all. And as we remembered that Sab- 
bath we all wept again. [ Sab. School Facts. 








MISCELLANY. 
The Broken Window. 

There had been a great disturbance in the parlor. 
The books were thrown from the centre table—the 
chairs were misplaced and the window broken. And 
“‘ who has been doing all this mischief?” inquired the 
mother of the children. ‘* It was not me; * nor me 
either,” said every one. Now it was very evident 
that there was a falsehood somewhere. Among this 
group there was a little boy whose roguery was writ- 
ten upon his countenance, and a faint flush upon his 
cheek as he somewhat falteringly joined the others, in 
protesting “it was not me either,” led his mother to 
be particularly suspicious that he had done the mis- 
chief, at least to the window. But the scattered books 
and pamphlets were soon “ put to rights,” the chairs 
replaced, and the children returned to their accustom- 
ed cheerfulness, save the little boy who had done the 
mischief. His eyes more frequently looked towards 
the broken pane; he did not laugh heartily at the cu- 
rious figures each one drew upon his slate, and once 
or twice when it was his turn to draw an animal, he 
seemed absent and not pleased to do it. 

By and by it was night, and the time for the child- 
ren to go to bed arrived. Their mother varied her 
evening instructions to suit the events of life, and this 
night she inquired of each what had been their pecu- 
liar temptations and what sins had found a place in 
their little hearts. She told them of the many foibles 
that children commit, which if persisted in and prac- 
tised would at a future day become great faults.— 
Henry eyed her attentively, and at last he sobbed out, 
‘Do, mother, forgive me—I broke the window.”— 
This confession seemed to relieve his full heart, and 
after obtaining his mother’s pardon, she said to him, 
** My child, you seem to feel happy that you have 
confessed to me your sin—you found me ready to for- 
give you. But you must remember, besides me, you 
have offended a Being who loves you more tenderly 
than even your mother, and He knows all you do, 
and sees every thing. Let us ask Him, child, to for- 
give you.” Henry knelt down and penitently asked 
his heavenly Father to forgive him, and to keep him 
from ever indulging in another falshood, He brush- 
ed a tear from his eye as he arose frem his bed-side, 
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and need I add that his slumbers were far sweeter 
than if he had not done this? Go then, you who haye 
committed any sin, and do likewise.—[ Repository. 





A Little Boy’s Prayer. 

A little boy of four years old, often went a 
himself to pray to Him who seeth and heare 
loveth little children that come and speak to 
secret. The little boy was one day asked by his mo. 
ther where he had been: he replied, ‘* Mother, I hay 
been speaking to the great God! ‘* What did son 
say to bim, my dear?” ‘I said, ‘O, Lord God‘ 4). 
mighty! Iam very ignorant, do thou teach me! | am 
guilty, do thou pardon me! I am asinner, do thou saye 
me; for Jesus Christ’s sake.’ ”—[Infant’s Mag. 
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The Green Mountain Boy. 

A traveller crossing the Green Mountains, in Ver. 
mont, discovered a bare-headed and bare-footed ur- 
chin, with a large tin buckct by his side, digging into 
a deep snow-drift, and very innocently put the ques- 
tion, “* My young lad, what do you intend to do with 
that snow?” =‘ Why, sir, mother wants to thaw it to 
get water to wash with.” “Then why not take it 
trom the top of the drift, instead of digging so deep?” 
** Why, sir, that on the top aint good for nothing— 
the warm weather has dried all the water out on’t 





Proper Resentment. 

** Why are you running about in the snow, Thomas 
without your shoes and stockings?” inquired a kind 
father of his son. ‘“ Because, sir,’? answered the boy 
** the shoemaker hasn’t mended my shoes according to 
his promise, and I want to show a proper resentment,’ 





An Old Disease. 
* My dear,” said a lady to a little girl, ‘* what is the 
matter with your brother?’ ‘* He’s got the rebellious 
fever, mn’am!?? A somewhat common disorder. 





_ POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE STORK. 
See the Stork, with labour tending 
Onward through the boundless sky, 
*Neath these aged pinions bending 
That had taught his own to fly. 
Still his parent’s burden bearing 
Patient on his trackless way, 
Ever for their comfort caring, 
Never wearied, night or day. 
Father! when thy head is hoary, 
When thine eye is dim with shade, 
Will it be my pride and glory 
Thy declining steps to aid? 
Mother! when thy spirits languish, 
When thy strength and youth are spent, 
Shall I love to sooth thine anguish, 
As thou o’er my cradle bent? 
Gentle, tireless, kind and tender, 
Shall I watch lest thou art griev’d? 
And the same affections render 
That I once from thee receiv’d? 
Filial lesson—sweetly given! 
May it not be lost on me, 
Lest this simple bird of heaven 
Should my just reprover be. L, B.S. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO H. ELIZABETH E., 
A twelvemonth has flown 
Since I gaz’d on tny face! 
Where loveliness shone, 
And beauty had place: 
*T was then as a stranger 
I bent over thee, 
From sorrow and danger 
So happily free. 
A twelvemonth has flown! 
Yet oft the mean while, 
‘When sad and alone, 
I’ve remember’d thy smile; 
And thy sweet tones of gladness, 
Like the gay song of birds, 
Which knew nought of sadness, 
And as little of words. 
A twelvemonth has flown! 
And now I know not, 
But chang’d is thy tone, 

And revers’d is thy lot. 
I know not,—but yet 

I oft think of thee, 
And Plt never forget 

H. Elizabeth E. 








Stockbridge, March, 1834. ’ 











